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The Minnesota Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was formed on Feb. 25, with 
about 20 members, who are enthusiastic 
bee keepers. 


—__—_—_ < <> - <— 


The February Number of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Advance is a great improvement 
over the initial number. The type is smaller; 
more taste is displayed in getting it up, and 
the printing is more creditable. There is 
sti] much room for improvement. 





=_ 


Prof. G. G. Groff, of Lewisburg, Pa., is 
engaged to deliver a course of lectures on 
apiculture, open to all students, at the 
Bricknell University in that city, next May 
andJune. This we glean from the annual 
catalogue of the University, which is on our 
desk. 





——-- 





A Section Case, to hold 30 one-pound 

sections, is received from J. W. Powell & 
Son, of Mankato, Minn. The sections are 
protected from the bees on all sides, keeping 
them clean and marketable, by a honey- 
board with slots to correspond with the 
openings to the sections. We have before 
received several with such protections at 
the bottom of the case, but none with it at 
the top also, allowing them to be tiered up 
and still kept from contact with the bees. 
Itis placed in our Museum for the inspec- 
tion of visitors. 





Eastern Oregon may not be very noted 

for bee-keeping, but a farmer there dis- 
covered six pounds of honey in a pumpkin, 
will beseen by the following item from 
an Oregon paper : 


Jn the lower Rock Creek country Mr. 
Keene has 6 colonies of bees, and he says 
they did fairly well last year. He raised 
some large pumpkins in his corn-patch, and 
some of them got so ripe that they bursted 
open. He noticed some of his bees makin 

regular trips to one of the pumpkins, an 

rolng in and out of a crackin it. e€ cut the 
pumpkin open and there found 6 pounds of 
ney He says that before going to Oregon 
had read much about the advantages of 
WeState, but none of it ever said that he 


Could raise 


From England we have the following 
letter from our friend William Carr, Esq., 
who, during our last visit to England in 
1879, was our constant companion. He has 
been a reader of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL for many years, and a faithful friend to 


Americans. He writes: 
My Dear Mr. Newman :—I wish you could 
have come over to our Colonial Exhibition 


last autumn ; and seen the rapid strides we 
had made in bee-keeping since you favored 
us with your company in 1879, 


We made the most we could of your 





Canadian neighbors during the three months 
they were with us. They represented “he 
“Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association,” and 
have returned to Canada with $4,935 which 
they received for the honey they brought, 
after deducting the expenses. 

They went to see almost everything of 
interest in all parts of this country, and 
everything was thrown open to them, and 
highly delighted were they with their re- 
ception. You would see an account in the 
bee journals of some of the entertainments 
we gave them, and how they said they were 
pleased. 

If you couldonly have come, you would 
have been not only a New-man, buta very 
great man amongst us, as there is nobody 
we should have rejoiced to honor more than 
your kind and genial self. I often show 
your photograph to my numerous bee- 
friends. Wishing you every happiness you 
can desire, I am Yours very ore 

WILLIAM CARR. 

Newton Heath, England, Feb. 14, 1887. 


We should have been delighted to have 
accompanied our Canadian friends; but 
when we make another visit we may bring a 
ship-load of honey from the United States, 
to “sweeten” the trip and “create” a 
British market for our honey! The 180 
tons of American comb honey which was on 
exhibition and sale when last we visited 
London, soon vanished, and was as success ~ 
ful, we imagine, financially, as the Canadian 
shipment of last autumn. 

We thank our English friends for the 
many kindnesses shown to our Canadian 
brethren—for “‘we are all Americans, you 
know !” Give us a chance to reciprocate, 
by making a visit to America—and we will 
try to repay the debt with interest. 





At the Nebraska Convention Mr. Henry 
(as was reported on page 119) had burned his 
bees that were thought to have foul brood. 
By an oversight, the vote of thanks which 
followed this announcement, was omitted. 
This course, the vote stated, “saved the 
cost of inspection, and danger of the disease 
spreading.” In the third paragraph the word 
“not” was omitted. It should have read 
thus: 

Mr. Muir said he had not found it to pay to 
ship honey to city markets to be sold on 
commission. 

A letter from Mr. Shier, of Sanilac county, 
Mich., quite agrees with Mr. Muir. He says 
he sent 1,200 pounds of nice comb honey to 
a commission merchant, who was found to 
be offering it at 8 cents per pound, but 
could not make a sale. 


--——-— 





The Annual Beview, by Geo. W. 
Meade & Co., of San Francisco, Calif., is re- 
ceived. It gives statistics of the crop for 
last year of dried fruit, raisins, prunes, 
almonds, walnuts, peanuts and honey. They 
say that the crop of honey has all been sold, 
and that the outlook for the future is 





pumpkins and honey on the 


same vine ! 





bright ! 


Michigan Apiarists Aroused !—The 
Bill introduced into the Michigan legislature 
by Mr. McCormick, of Allegan, has thor- 
oughly aroused the apiarists of that State. 
Mr. Julius Tomlinson, of Allegan, hasa 
letter published in the Detroit Evening News, 
from which we copy as follows : ° 


This Bill, if it should become a law and be 
enforced, would practically destroy the im- 
| ag industry of bee-keeping in this 

tate. I venture the assertion that there is 
not one apiary in one hundred in this State, 
located 25 rods or more from the public 
highway. In the nature of the business, 
it cannot be so located. Apiaries must be 
near the homes of their owners, and they 
are 80, invariably. If 1 had to go 25 rods to 
attend to my bees in swarming time, and 
care for them in other ways, I would be 
obliged to give up bee-keeping.and so would 
every other bee-keeper in the State. 


I cannot understand the motive for this 
legislation. Laws should only be enacted on 
the demand of a genera! public sentiment. 
If there has been any demand for this law I 
have not heard of it. There can be but two 
valid reasons for this proposed law. One is 
the protection of the public who use the 
highway, and the other the protection of 
homes. In both of the respects it fails. Five 
colonies of bees nearthe highway may be 
as damaging as 50, and I apprehend that 
should one attack the Hon. Mr. McCormick 
(as well they mightin retaliation for such 
legislation), he would speedily receive such 
damage as would convince him that he has 
made a serious mistake in his little Bill. 
This Bill would fail equally to protect 
homes. Bees enter dwellings only to obtain 
some unprotected sweets which they covet. 
They roam everywhere, from three to five 
miles from their hives ; 25 rods is no pro- 
tection atall. Three miles distance at least 
would be needed. 


I trust that the manifest injustice of this 
Bill will convince the legislature that its en- 
actment would be a grievous mistake. 





ee 


Catalogues for 1887.—Those on 
desk are from 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.—4 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 

F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y.—24 pages 
—Apiarian Supplies. 

Samuel Cushman, 
pages—Honey. 

Wm. W. Cary, Coleraine, Mass.—28 pages 
—Bees and Apiarian Supplies. 

M. 8S. Roop, successor to A. B. Howe, 
Council Bluffs, lowa—20 pages—Bee-Hives 
and Supplies. 

John 8. Collins, Moorestown, N. J.—18 
pages—Sma!! Fruit Plants and Trees. 

J. A. Everitt & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—48 
pages—Vegetable Seeds. 

Cc. W. Costellow, Waterboro, 
pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kans.—16 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y. -12 pages— 
Grape Vines, Small Fruit Plants, etc. 

M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich.—12 pages 
—Bees, Queens, and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, Ills.— 
36 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

F. D. Wellcome, Mechanic Falls, Maine—16 
pages—Small Fruit and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies. 


our 


Pawtucket, R. I.—4 


Maine—12 





—_——_ + = — 





The First Number of “The Canadian 
Honey Producer,” to be published by E. L. 
Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., is on our desk. 
It contains 24 pages—about one-half of them 
being very creditably filled with matter of 
interest to honey-producers; the other 
pages are devoted to advertising. It has a 
healthy appearance, and we wish it pros- 
perity. It is edited by R. F. Holtermann, 





who is known to our readers as a former 
correspondent to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 
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Our Oueries 


With Replies thereto. 
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[It is quite useless to ask for answers to 

eries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 




















Producing Extracted Hoey. 


Query, No. 385.—1. Can I get as much 
extracted honey with a single story hive, as by 
the tiering-up method,using the Langstroth frame, 
the bees being Italians and hybrids ? 2. How many 
frames should such a hive hold to work to the 
best advantage ?—Kinney Co., Tex. 


Yes, by making the single story so 
that it will hold 30 or more frames.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

1.1 think you would get more 
honey by tiering up. 2.1 prefer 9 
frames to each story.—H.D.Currinea. 


1. geome: you can, if the hive is 
large enough. 2. Perhaps not less 
than 15,and more might be better.— 


C. C. MILLER. 


I presume you can, but it is not so 
convenient as the latter method. 
With a “‘ long idea ” hive I think that 
I should wish for from 16 to 20 Lang- 
stroth combs.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. While I think you can get fully 
as much honey from a single-story 
hive, I prefer to: tier up. 2. Eight or 
9 frames in double story—12 to 16 in 
one story for extracted honey.—.J. P. 
H. Brown. 


1. With proper management I think 
as much extracted honey could be 
obtained in a single-story hive as in 
any other. 2. Twenty.—G.L.TINKER. 


1. If there is any difference I think 
it is in favor of the tiering-up method. 
2. Mine ong according to the size of 
the colony, from 20 to 50 frames.—C. 
W. DAYTON. 


No, unless like Mr. Poppleton, you 
use a 25-frame hive. We prefer the 
tiering plan with half stories.— 
DADANT & SON. 


_Ican get the best results by the 
tiering-up plan. But I have done very 
well with a hive holding 16 or 18 
frames, and extracting as often as the 
combs are filled. I prefer the tiering 
plan.—G. W.. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes; but such hives are not as 
convenient, do not look as well, and 
are discarded by us after many years’ 
use. 2. There ought certainly to be 
20 frames.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Ido not think you can, at least I 
have never been able to do so. 2. 
About 8 frames in the brood-chamber, 
and from 8 to 10 in the upper story, 
depending - ag the honey-flow will, I 
think, give the best results. I use 10 
in each story myself, but I think I 


could perhaps get more honey by the | 


use of only 8 frames below.—J. E. 
POND. 

1. Yes, but not with as little labor 
and little exposure to robber bees 


when they are about. 2. Twenty-four 
to 30 frames. The tiering system has 
always eclipsed the “‘ Jong idea” one- 
story plan, and I have tried both ex- 
tensively.—J AMES HEDDON. 

1. You may: but to “tier up” is 
preferable. 2. Twenty.—THE EDITOR. 





Prevention of Swarming, 


Query, No. 386.—Why cannot swarm- 
ing be prevented by keeping the brood-nest large 
enough during the entire season to accommodate 
the capacity of a queen,according to the following 
management: the brood-nest to be inverted at the 
beginning of apple bloom, put on the top storage- 
room, and so continue to keep pienty of surplus 
storage during the swarming season? I have suc 
ceeded best according to the above plan, in fol- 
lowing described hive with 8 frames: Outside 
measurement 1844x25 inches ; brood-frames, 24x11 
inches, closed ends 14 inches, top-bars % of an 
inch ; also side storage for about 30 pounds. The 
bees worked through openings on the end and 
side. Il used the tiering-up system, and obtained 
200 pounds of comb honey from one colony 80 
treated, last year, which was double the amount 
of any other one of 17 colonies which gave one 
swarm, and whose hive was not ers up or in- 
verted. By referring tothe record of this colon 
I find that it is 3 years old,and has never swarmed. 
On April 13, 1886,1 inverted the brood-nest and 

ut onacase of 44 one-pound sections, and the 
Bees commenced to work at once in them, being a 
strong colony.—A. L., Lils. 





summer.” Wedo not believe in re- 
versing, but believe in a large brood- 
nest.—DADANT & SON. 


Very large brood-chambers do not 
always prevent swarming; but these 
in connection with inverting, tiering 
up, etc., go far toward its prevention. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


I have had no experience in pre- 
venting swarming, aside from after- 
swarming, unless it be to give plenty 
of surplus room, shade and ventila- 
tion.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Circumstances and locality make a 
great difference, in may cases. If you 
succeed so wots on with your 
system, and you will soon find out 
whether it is the system or the bees.— 
H. D. Currtinea. 


If your plan works well for a term 
of years, then you can say you are 
master of the situation. emember 
that ‘‘one swallow does not make a 
summer.” Nearly double the amount 
of comb honey you report has been 
secured from a colony worked on the 
swarming plan,in a single season.— 
G. M. DooLirrLe. 


You are just the one to answer the 
question by actual trial. Try half 
your colonies this way in 1887, and 
report your success. A single colony 
does not prove much, as there is great 
variation in colonies.—C. C. MILLER. 


Iam aware that very large hives 
have a tendency to keep back swarm- 
ing, but when bees get the swarm- 
ing fever badly, they will swarm no 
matter what sort of hive you use. 
The presence of very old queens in 
swarming time has more to do with 
the desire to swarm than does the 
size of the hive, or perhaps any other 





/cause. Ihave no faith in invertin 
‘hives for any purpose.— G. 
DEMAREE. ; 


Such management ought to prevent 
Swarming, but why not use regular 
Sized fixtures and extend the capaci- 
ties (for brood and honey) upward in 
one Or more stories. Ihave used as 


“One swallow does not make a|y 


high as 6 stories, or 60 frames. and 
abtained 580 pounds of honey from 
the colony, so managed.—(. W 
DAYTON. : 
‘If it yee all right. 
nies are less given to swarmin 
are others. Room alone pew 
always preclude swarming fever. Mr 
Simmins says that room in front will, 
Possibly room and inversion combined 
may solve the matter. Here is a fing 
field for good experimental work.—4 
J. COOK. f 


This is purely a theoretical ma 
and one that can only be tested so, 
tically on a large scale. A large brood. 
nest tends to discourage swarming, | 
question very much whether the mat. 
ter of inverting will affect the matter 
either way. es will swarm up- 
accountably at times ; and then again 
they will not, and cannot be made to 
do so. We have much yet to learn ip 
this direction.—J. E. Ponp. 


A colony in such a hive so manipv- 
lated and kept well shaded, would be 
much less apt to swarm, and your 
results in surplus honey are what my 
experience would lead me to expect. 
ou bring about many of the same 
conditions that I do with my new 
hive. You miss the advantages of 
“contraction,” and I greatly prefer 
interchanging the parts of the hori- 
zontally divisible brood-chamber, to 
the practice of inverting. _ There is 
still left the natural instinct of the 
bee to re-produce the species, and as 

et Ido not claim tobe able to en- 
irely prevent all issuing of swarms. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 

After repeated trials, you are the 
most competent person to answer the 
question.—THE EpITor. 


Some COlo- 





Shippers Vs, Honey-Dealrs 


Query,No. 387.—A, (whois a bee-keeper, 
acknowledged expert and good judge of honey, 
orders of (who is also a bee-man, and an ex- 
tensive dealer in honey,) a case of California 
honey. B obtained the case and ships it to A, 
A, upon its arrival, examines the honey, and at 
once concludes it is one-half or nearly all glucose; 
he writes B to that effect, and refuses to pay for 
it. B replies that the honey was purchased 
specially in good faith for A’s order, and unless 
something more than A’s simple “ Ipse dixit” is 
advanced as proof of adulteration, B refuses 
accept the return of the honey, and must have the 
amount paid 3 at the same time he suggests arbi- 
tration. 

ln such a case as the above, upon whom does the 
onus of proot of purity lie? And is a honey-dealer 
at the mercy of any customer who, on examining 
a shipment of honey, decides (without subjecting 
| to any test whatever) it is adulterated? What 
course should a dealer adopt on receipt of accusi- 
tion of adulteration ?7—Penn. 


The onus probandi should rest upon 
A. B's course is correct, and he does 
wisely in suggesting arbitration—J. 
P. H. Brown. ' 

This is a legal question, not an apl- 
cultural one. I should suppose that 
the accuser must prove his accusa- 
tion.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

This is out of my line of business, 
but I should say that a chemical anal- 
ysis should be had to decide the mat 
ter.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

At first B should have satisfied bia- 
self as to the purity of the honey. If 
it is not pure then it should find its 
way back to the California producer. 








A should prove by competent judges 
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that it is adulterated. A honey-dealer 
isat the mercy of the customer, and 
the more so When he ships — a 
jong distance on credit.—C. W. 
DAYTON. p : : 

In this case Bis simply a middle 
man, and should send a bill from the 
arty from whom the honey was ob- 
tained. This would be B’s voucher 
tbat it was California honey. Unless 
4 can prove that the honey is not 
what he called for, ‘* California 
honey,” he will have to pay for the 
honey sent. What course should a 
dealer adopt, would depend upon the 
parties involved.—H. D. Currine. 


[should think that B can collect of 
A without offering any proof, and A 
must prove the honey impure if he 
would avoid payment. I do not, how- 
ever, consider those who answer 
queries in this department authority 
in a matter of this kind. We are 
supposed to answer questions because 
we have had experience in bee-keep- 
ing, and a man, especially a lawyer, 
who never saw a bee, could answer 
this question just as well or better 
than we.—C. C. MILLER. 


The burden of proof rests with him 
who first claims the honey to be adul- 
terated. If nothing more than asser- 
tion was needed to justify one in re- 
fusing goods, every fickle-minded 
rogue could use it to very bad pur- 
poses. Have the honey analyzed, and 
then you will know about as much 
concerning it as you do now; possibly 
nore.—J AMES HEDDON. 

Were I A, I should send a sample 
of the honey to other experts to secure 
their jedguees as to its value and 
quality. Were I B, I should do the 
same. Both should be willing to arbi- 
trate. L would never go to law, but 
would always try to be so fair in deal- 
ing that any person with whom I had 
adifference, would leave the matter 
to disinterested parties for settlement. 
Law in such cases is a poor remedy ; 
I guess that we may safely say a 
“fraud and a delusion.”—A. J. CooK. 


This is purely a question of law, and 
as such has no place—at least should 
inmy judgment have none—in this 
department. Opinions of those others 
than lawyers or men versed in the 
law, can but be of little value; and 
the gratuitous opinion of a lawyer 
given here, would not be justice to 
lig brothers in the locality of ‘*Penn.” 
if Penn.” will write me personally, 
[will answer him, however, without 
charge.—J. E. Ponp. 


Bis right. If we had to prove our 
honey to be pure, every time a fool 
calls it adulterated, we would have to 
spend hundreds of dollars in chemical 
tests, which might be as unreliable as 
the fool’s assertions. We do not be- 
lieve that there 1s any adulterated 
California honey, although some say 
that they adulterate it in the East. 
Honey is cheaper now than glucose, 
‘specially in California, but some 
people suspect every one else of bein 
dishonest, and will believe a falseho 
a than the truth.—DapANT & 
0 ON, 


When “A” received the case of” 





honey—never having before seen it— 


it was proper for him to inspect it, 
and he might reject it, if it was adul- 
terated, or not what he ordered. If 
this was not allowed in law, the pur- 
chaser at a distance would have no 
show for his rights. But should B 
feel agrieved, believing he had filled 
the order properly, he would be the 
plaintiff in his action for his pay, and 
the rights of the parties would be 
litigated. Just as long as glucose and 
sugar syrup is fed to bees wé will 
hear of such cases as this.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


_ It is hardly probable that the honey 
is adulterated, because it will not pay 
at the present prices of both honey 
and glucose. If A claims that the 
honey is adulterated, he should at 
least attempt to proveit. Arbitrate 
it by all means.—TuHeE Eprror. 


Queries Waiting their Turn. 


One, whose queries had been wait- 
ing for some time,wrote to us a rather 
“rough ” letter, hinting that we were 
acting unfairly in not letting his 
queries be answered earlier. To con- 
vince him and others that the Queries 
are on hand, and to preventa repeti- 
tion or duplication of the questions 
(as well as to show the order of publi- 
cation), we will here print a portion 
of those now in type, awaiting their 
turn for publication : 


uery, No. 388.—What are the best 
pac ages to put up honey in for retail, before it is 
granulated ?7—J. G. 


Query, No. 389.—In doubling up late 
swarms or weak colonies,do you think it best to kill 
the queen of the last bees you put into the hive, 
or let the bees do it themselves? I suppose we 
hive many queenless colonies.—H. C. G. 


Query, No. 390.—1.—What race or strain 
of bees make the thinnest cell-walls.or use the least 
wax in comb building, and what use the most? 2. 
Would you recommend a strain that built heavy 
combs if you had to ship honey some distance to 
market ?—G. 


Query, No. 391.—I use a hive holding 9 
frames about the Langstroth capacity. After 
swarmi l wish to reduce the number to 7 
frames. ould I secure as much honey by using 
two dummies, one on_ each side of the brood-nest 
with a bee-space all around the dummies, or 
would it be best to use a close-fitting board, and 
shut the bees out from passing around them ?— 
Subscriber, 


Query, No. 392.—Would it be advisable 
to make the slots in the sections, so that when two 
are placed together they will be queen-excluding, 
and thus save the expense of queen-excluding 
honey-boards? If not, what would be the objec- 
tion to this plan ?7—Ky. 


Query, No. 393.—Have we what ma 
be called gentle strains of bees that are the Pa | 
as sr of comb honey, of some of the more 
ill-tempered varieties? In other words, does ill- 
temper and extra-working quality exist in bees as 
inseparable factors ?—L. 


Query, No. 394.—Having 6 colonies of 
bees, 4 of which are in box-hives, and all in the 
cellar (here we put them out in the latter part of 
April), and wishing to stimulate them for rapid 
increase, will it be wise or prudent to transfer 
them when first put out of the cellar,asI do not 
want them in box-hives ?7—A. G., Vt. 


Query, No. 395.—Is there any success- 
ful method of catching swarms as they issue from 
a hive ?—Monticello, N. Y. 


Query, No. 396.—In running an apiary 
for comb honey, desiring no increase, and using 
the latest improved hives and supers, how many 
colonies can one man, having a good knowledge of 
the business. handle so as to bring the best returns 
ae money invested and the time spent ?—J. 

-» Ills. 





Query, No. 397.—1. Would it be advisa- 
ble to move 30 or 40 colonies of bees 14 miles the 
latter part of July, on a spring-wagon, in order to 

et them in a locality where they would work on 
uckwheat, there being no buckwheat in this 
locality. 2. What would be the best way to venti- 
late each hive while moving them ?— Pennsylvania. 


uery, No. 398.—Is a cross between Car- 
niolans and Italians a profitable bee ?7- H. W. 


Query, No. 399.—Is net an unpainted 
hive both warmer and drier than a painted one, 
if not permitted to become wet 7-H. 


Query, No. 400.—1. Will bees work in 
the sections as well with a bee-space above as 
with a close cover? 2. Would this prevent the 
ta so much propolis above the sections ?7—W. 

+ Tenn. 


Query, No. 401.—Do bees constme more 
honey when they have an occasional flight, than 
they do in continued cold weather—on the summer 
stands ?7—Arnold. 


Query, No. 402.—What is the best and 
most feasible method for™ building up” colonies 
in the spring, in time for the white clover honey 
harvest ?—E. B., Lils. 


Query 403.—I am troubled about gettin 
bees out of the sections when the latter are fille 
with honey. I use two-pound, close-top sections. 
I have to take the sections out of the case and 
brush the bees off. Can you inform me of any 
better way ?— Wisconsin. 


Query 404.—1. Ought the super or case 
of sections be put on the hive of a swarm at the 
time of hiving? If not, when? 2. Ought they to 
be put onthe hivesof old colonies before the 
peegd-chqeaber is filled with brood and honey ?7—E. 

- M., Va. 


Query 405.—What is your actual experi- 
ence in regard to bees teari down queen-cells 
when the cells are inverted ?7—Missouri. 


Query 406.—Can you give any reason 
why bees should swarm in January, leaving honey 
and brood in their hives, also queen-cells and a 
few bees? The day they swarmed it was very 
pleasant, and the sun was shining.— Louisana. 


Query 407.—Recently I was skinning a 
steer that had choked todeath, when I saw several 
bees eagerly sip the blood as it flowed from the 
several veins. 1. Did any one ever notice bees do 
this before, and at what season of the year? 2, 
Can you suggest any reason for their a ie 
blood, as plenty of water was near them /—Mo. 


Query 408.—I use an 8 frame Langstroth 
hive ; if [change to one having 10 frames, will I 
get fewer and larger swarms? Will 1 get more 
comb honey ?—Y., Maryland. 


Query 409.—Suppose an earth-roofed 
cave, half under and half above ground, frost- 
pee. well drained, well sub-earth ventilated, con- 

ining a trough holding 2 barrels of water, into 
which, and from which, by a sub-earth pipe passes 
4or5 barrels of fresh water every morning and 
evening, from a well (the temperature of which 
water is 46 degrees Fahr.) 1. Would such a cave 
be a good winter repository for bees? 2. Will the 
trough of water be a benefit or aninjury to the 
bees ? 3. How many colonies will be safe in such a 
cave, the dimensions being 19x15 feet, and an 
average of 6 feet high ?—S., Central Ills. 


Query 410.—Is it essential to extract 
from the brood-chamber in the production of 
comb honey ?—T. P., Va. 


Query 411.—Alli other conditions being 
equal, Show much more comb honey will one 
colony or 50 colonies of bees store in brood-frames 
than in one-pound sections ?—Ohio. 


Query 412.—Mr. A wants to try winter- 
ing his bees in his cellar, which communicates, by 
a stairway, with the kitchen above. 1. lit be 
in any way a detriment to the health of his family 
to have his bees in the cellar? 2. How large a 
room must be partitioned off for 30 colonies? 3. 
Will it be anybenefit to whitewash the room before 
putting in the bees ?—H. D. 8., Pa. 


Query 413.—Will bees winter better on 
old than on new combs? 


Query 414.—How many frames of the 
Gallup size would be best for producing comb 
honey, where the honey harvest continues from 
the last of May until the last of July, with gen- 
erally a fall crop ?—B., Lowa. 


Query 415.—1. Can extracted honey be 
put on the market of as high and delicate a flavor 
as comb honey of the same kind? 2. If so, give 
the best method of securing and handling the 
same ?—N. J. 


Query 416.—1. When the standard Lang- 
stroth hive is used for producing extracted honey, 
is it best to use full-depth second-stories or shal- 
low supers On the tiering-up plan? 2. How deep 
should the frames for the latter be? 3. What 
thickness should the top and bottom bars be to 


prevent sagging ?—New Jersey. ° 
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of the State mentioned. 





for the American Bee Journal 


Sections Filled with Comb. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 

In 1884 I wrote an article in the BEE 
JOURNAL strongly condemning the 
use of sections filled with combs from 
the year before, expecting to stir up a 
**hornet’s nest;’’ but beyond receiv- 
ing a card of thanks from several 
prominent bee-keepers, little more 
was said about it, at the time. When 
in recent numbers of the BEE JouR- 
NAL I found such bee-keepers as 
Messrs. Doolittle and Thielmann, and 
Mrs. Harrison, still advocating a 
policy that had proved so objection- 
able to me, I conc)uded to write again. 
Iam very glad Mr. Doolittle has 
finally concluded to knock this *‘ chip” 
off my shoulder. I am both interested 
and aroused, after reading his criti- 
cisms on page 37. 

Many years ago—perhaps following 
the vice of Mr. Doolittle, who 
claimed, I believe, that combs saved 
from years before were worth their 
weight in gold—I carefully saved all 
sections or boxes containing comb, as 
wellas every particle of comb that 
could be used for surplus boxes or 
sections. As this was before the ad- 
vent of good comb foundation, this 
was perhaps the best that could be 
done then. When I began to use 
sections and foundation I continued 
the same course, saving every section 
that contained comb that was at all 
fit to use. I soon noticed, however, 
that there was a marked difference 
between sections that contained the 
combs, and those filled with the 
Dadant thin foundation, after the 
bees had finished them, although side 
by side on the same hive. Those that 
had contained the empty comb would 
almost invariably grade ‘‘ No. 2,” 
while the honey in new sections built 
on foundation was just ‘* too nice for 
anything,” and would just as surely 
grade ‘‘ extra No. 1.” 

Nor was the above the only differ- 
erence, for I found that after these 
sections of honey built from old comb, 
had been on the racks a month or 
two, they would show a sweaty ap- 
pearance with indications of souring, 
such as bulging off the caps, and the 
honey running out. This disap- 
— and disgusted me greatly. 

he room was as dry as could be, and 


I also noted that the sections with 


foundation were in perfect condition. 


Of course when I came to crating the 
honey for market, a re-grading would 


be necessary, and much of my ‘*‘ No. 


2” comb-filled sections would now go 
into ‘‘ No. 3,” while some even had to 


they were worth $5 per pound ? 


I had this experience eight or ten 
years ago, and it puzzled me greatly. 
Still thinking that so great a bee- 
keeper as Mr. Doolittle could not pos- 
sibly be wrong, 1 concluded that the 
fault must be mine,in removing the 
honey too soon after it was capped by 
the bees; and I then tried ee it 
on the hives two or three weeks after 
it was finished. Of course this was 
objectionable in several ways, but I 
could see no other way out of the 
difficulty. I soon found that the bees 
themselves had trouble with it from 
souring, and were removing great 
patches of it after it had been sealed, 
and I was obliged to leave many sec- 
tions until fall, when I had a kind of 
speckled honey. 


Still not willing to ‘“‘ cut out the old 
combs and burn up the sections,” I 
continued to save the best, and used 
them to some extent; even last year, 
although very dry, the result was little 
better. 

Ido not put on surplus cases until 
the honey-locust blooms, which with 
us is the commencement of the white 
honey harvest. I care little for fruit- 
blossom honey, as it is rather dark, 
and it is then too early to greatly in- 
crease the bee-space. I have no 
trouble whatever in getting the bees 
to take possession of the sections at 
once. Now,if Mr. Doolittle cannot 
get his bees into the surplus arrange- 
ment, without all the puttering and 
coaxing described by him, I would 
advise him to change his hives at 
once, or procure bees that have some 
‘** get up ” to them. 


Now let us examine the expense 
account, of which Mr. D. tries to 
make so much. Good white-wood 
two-pound sections can be had for 
about 4% cent each; and the wax in 
the comb in a well-filled section to be 
cut out, will buy a nice sheet of comb 
foundation, so that the actual loss is 
only % cent for each section burned. 
On the other hand I have a nice sec- 
tion of No. 1 honey, that I can sell 
more easily, give better satisfaction, 
and sell for 2 cents per pound more 
than the sections produced on the 
Doolittle plan. 


I naturally conclude that I am more 
than 14% cents per pound better off; 
that 1 am not “throwing away my 
money at the birds;” nor that my 
family is likely ‘“‘ to come to want” by 
pursuing such acourse. I do not ad- 
vise burning all the sections; if any 
are nice and clean they may be used 
again, after cutting out the combs; 
but if Mr. D. can make any money 
scraping propolis glazed, honey-be- 


deed be of little value. 


duce the very best hone 


smeared sections, his time must in- 


I consider this subject of vital im- 
yoy to producers of comb honey. 

have reasons for my conclusions, 
which I have not the space to give 
now. I want all bee-keepers to pro- 
in the most 
marketable shape, and that cannot be 
— by using old sections filled with 


— 
——- 


Ta, 


Forced Respiration, Bee-Legislation, 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








Dr. Tinker’s reply to my article 

found on page 808 of the BEE Joys. 
NAL for 1886, presents views so nearly 

in accord with my Own observations 
that I would feel inclined to let the 
matter rest, so far as he and | are 
concerned, if he had not attempted to 
support that monstrous error about 
bees “exercising” to “warm up” 
when suffering from low temperature. 
The Doctor admits that bees do not 
‘*kick up their heels, or get on q 
tear,” but he would have us believe 
that they “‘blow!” That is, whey 
they wish to ‘* warm up” they “ sim. 
ply begin a forced respiration, the 
opposing force coming from the effect 
of low temperature.”” Amazing phil- 
osophy ! he fact is, a rising tem- 
perature outside of the hive is the 
only ** force” that bees can utilize to 
raise the temperature in the hive, or 
‘“‘ warm up,” as the Doctor puts it. 
The “‘ opposing force ” to the respira- 
tion of the bees must be warmer air 
than that with which they are sur. 
rounded while they are clustered un- 
der a temperature too low for their 
safety, for an unlimited time. This 
fact alone explains why it is thata 
cellar kept at a low temperature fora 
great while becomes a very sepulcher 
to the bees. 


What Dr. Tinker brings forward as 
evidence is the very 0 ite of the 
facts so well unders in connection 
with all warm-blooded animals. 
‘* Forced” or involuntary “ respira- 
tion ”’ is nature’s own method of lower- 
ing the temperature of the animal 
body ; the ‘“‘opposing force” coming 
from the effects of cool air drawn in, 
and expelled from the lungs by force 
of respiration. Bees, as well as all 
warm-blooded animals respire (or 
‘“pant”’ as we sometimes say) with 
forced rapidity when “ over heated,” 
but never when they are oppressed 
with low temperature. The reason 
that I can winter my bees in single 
walled hives without any loss, if the 
bees have plenty of stores, is because 
we have intervals of warmer weather 
which rouses the bees from their con- 
finement in the cluster, and enables 
them to take food and_ recuperate 
strength for the next cold snap, and 
so on through the winter, until re 
turning spring calls them to active 
labor. 

I once thought that because bees 
store food for winter, and because 
they would starve if their stores 
failed, that the bees must continue 
active at all times. But later observ 
tion has changed my views on this 
subject. I have found that during 
very cold spells of weather my bees 
in single-walled hives appear like 
dead bees between the combs, avd 
when the temperature begins to rst, 
the bees gradually feel the effects, 
and arouse themselves in proportion 
to the rising temperature. These are 
litteral facts drawn from ocular dea- 
onstration, and are destructive of Dr. 








be extracted to save it, and the empty 


comb. 
Milan,*o Ills. 


T’s theory. 
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ee 
peesin a cellar are in an artificial 
condition, and that they should re- 
gain active, Or “rouse up” to take 
food in a temperature suitable to that 
wndition, is not strange. It does not 
prove an thing to the point in the 
resent discussion. Dr. Tinker has, 
h bis articles, brought out more in- 
yeresting facts concerning the winter 
ondition of bees than any other 
ghose writings I have’ read, and 
therefore I was surprised to see him 
support—even ina modified form—the 
error that bees resort to ‘ exercise”’ 
to oppose the effects of falling tem- 
rature. It isstrange that Dr. T, has 
jiled to see that this error was in- 
vented to bolster up the “pollen 
theory,” which Dr. T. as well as my- 
self rejected all the while. 


Before closing this article I wish to 
call attention to some practical mat- 
ters which seem to be engaging the 
winds of bee-keepers just now. First, 
in regard to low prices for honey: 
Past experience of other producers 
cught to satisfy honey producers that 
no good can be derived from * organi- 
zation,” or any Other scheme in the 
bands of producers, to “force up” 
the price of their products. ‘‘ Supply 
and demand ”’ must ultimately prevail 
over all schemes. Looking at the 
matter as I do, we have arrived at no 
crisis yet. There can be no real 
“glut” as long as the honey market 
isundeveloped. It seems to me that 
ay person of ordinary forethought 
should have been able to see that pro- 

duction of honey is likely to “ out 
, run” the development of the market. 
This is the only trouble now. 


There is much to hold up the droop- 
ing spirits of honey producers yet. 
Our honey market is undeveloped— 
there can be no real “glut” as long 
asthis state of things exist. ‘*‘ The 
way out” is to develop the honey 
market, and this must be done by 
individual effort. Work up a demand 
for honey in every corner of the coun- 
try,and the ‘‘ crisis” will be pushed 
along ways ahead. 

_Another point of practical interest 
) is“ legislation,” to define the rights 
of ——— By what authority 
this could be done, no one has ven- 
lured to say, though some one has 
intimated that the Congress of the 
United States might look after the 
watter as to whether my neighbor B 
or myself should yield the right to 
pasture the lands of the farmers of 
itis vicinity with our bees. But we 
are not informed asto where the law 
nay be found giving to Congress of 
the United States the right to regu- 
ite the “domestic” affairs of the 
Sates. 

But to be serious, from what source 
‘ouldany law-making power get the 
authority to pass and enforce a law to 
wevent any man from keeping bees 
his own premises? Of course this 
Yould have to be done in fact or in 
tflect to ca out any measure set- 
Hing @ question of ‘ priority of loca- 
ton.” ~My location” is my lands, 
iad by the right of occupancy I keep 
hy bees on my own premises. This 
‘uple statement of fact makes inter- 
‘tence impossible. If bee-keepers 
Vilbe so inconsiderate and unwise 
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as to crowd any one vicinity with bees 
until they become unprofitable, the 
law of success and failure will have 
to work out the problem just like any 
other business. 

As to the question of ‘“ nuisance :” 
To ask the question, as many have 
done, *‘ Is bee-keeping a nuisance ?” 
is *‘ kicking before they are spurred.” 
Bee-keeping is an agricultural pur- 
suit, and has the same protection un- 
der law that other branches of agri- 
culture enjoys. But it should be 
borne in mind that the “live stock ” 
handled by the bee-keepers is not so 
easily governed as some other species 
of live stock are, and for this reason 
the bee-keeper must practice extra 
care if he would keep out of trouble. 
Society is necessarily a compromise, 
and a nuisance law is absolutely nec- 
essary for the man who ‘** won’t budge 
an inch.” 

Christiansburg,§ Ky. 


For the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Eastern Lowa and W. Ils. Convention. 


The Eastern Iowa and Western 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association held 
its fifth annual convention in Moore’s 
Hall, Davenport, Iowa, on Feb. 23 
and 24, 1887. The meeting was called 
to order by President Geo. L. Gast. 

Communications were read from H. 
Chapman, in relation to the ‘“* Chap- 
man honey-plant,” and from N. N. 
Betsinger, in reference to a ‘ wire 
separator.” 

r. Jacobs stated how he had dis- 
en of his own and the crop of 
oney of several of the members 
paar by_ traveling through the 
orth and West,showing the superio1 
shape in which his honey was pro- 
duced ; in this manner he sold about 
22,000 pounds, all of which was de- 
livered with little or no breakage. 
Mr. Jacobs prefers one-pound boxes 
for shipping, and is very enthusiastic 
over the way our honey compared 
with that of California, both as to 
flavor and neatness of packages. 


After discussing the question, ‘“‘ Do 
bees puncture grapes ?”’ the following 
resolution was read and unanimously 
adopted : 

‘*WHEREAS, Difficulty has arisen 
between certain parties—bee-keepers 
and grape growers—as to bees punc- 
turing grapes ; therefore, be it 
__ ** Resolved, By this convention,which 
is composed largely of grape growers, 
that in the past experience of grape- 
growers and bee-keepers, members of 
this convention, that we have not in 
a single instance found grapes worked 
upon by bees, unless first punctured 
by birds or insects.” 


The reports of last years’ honey 
crop was taken,and 23 members re- 
ported 1,113 colonies, spring count, 
and 116,887 pounds of honey; also 413 
pounds of. wax. 

In an address by the President, on 
the prospect for the white clover, he 
gave it as his opinion that as the win- 
ter has been very favorable, we have 
a good chance for a crop, but not one- 
half that of last year, from the fact 
of last summer being so unusually 











on that the new seed had had very 
little chance to germinate; but he 
conactiogly added that we may have a 
good fall crop. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Geo. L. 
Gast, Le Claire, lowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. E. Hunter, Wyomipg, lowa ; 
Secretary, H. 8. Dibbern, Milan, Ills.; 
and Treasurer, Miss Kate E. Case, o 
Davenport. 

The convention adjourned until the 
third Wednesday and Thursday of 
February, 1888. 

H. 8. DIBBERN, Sec. 


ri 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Legislation for Bee-Keepers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 











On page 794 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1886, Mr. W. H. Os- 
borne presents his views, and, as I 
understand it, from the stand-point 
of amember of the legal fraternity. 
He makes a change in the programme 
by touching lightly on the * desir- 
ability.” and discussing the ‘ feasi- 
bility’ of legislation. To tell the 
plain truth, I do not at all feel sure 
of the feasibility, but I think the de- 
sirability so great that it is worth 
while to talk about it a good deal to 
find out if there is no way by which 
the thing can be brought about. But 
let me ask why does Mr. O., like sev- 
eral others, insist upon making pri- 
ority of location an integral part of 
the subject under inquiry ? 


Referring to the minutes of the 
Indianapolis Convention, we find the 
thing to be inquired into was ‘* the 
desirability and feasibility of secur- 
ing such legislation as will give a bee- 
keeper an exclusive right to keep bees 
in a certain territory.” Now is there 
any ‘priority’ in that? I do not see 
why any should refer to it at all, ex- 
cepting Mr. Heddon, and he very 

roperly refers to it because he takes 
fhe ground that priority of location 
gives a man such advantage that he 
needs no legislation. Let us there- 
fore leave priority out of the question. 


In a nutshell, the matter looks to 
me something like this: The bee- 
keeper, like the farmer, cannot pros- 
ecute his business without nes 
a certain amount of territory. It is 
for the general good that the nectar 
be gathered, just as it is for the gen- 
eral good that the ground be culti- 
vated, and that this done it is for 
the general good that each man, bee- 
keeper as well as farmer, have his 
own portion assigned to him so that 
there be no conflict. Take the cattle- 
grazing plains where cattle are run- 
ning on free grass. For a time it 
may be well enough that there shall 
be no ownership of land, but will it 
not be the best way to have the land 
divided up and each man own his own 
territory ? Does not the same thing 
apply to bee-keeping? As Mr. Os- 
borne makes no objection to the 
desirability, only that priority right 
is undesirable, and as the priority 
right business need not necessarily 
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enter the question at all, we can have 
no discussion upon that point. 

As I before said, I am not so certain 
about the feasibility, but I am quite 
anxious to believe in it, and, lawyer 
though Mr. O. is, thereis a certain 
tone of candor about his article that 
makes me hope that he will listen 
with good-natured patience to one 
who differs from his views, even if he 
is entirely ignorant of Coke and Little 
—is it -ton or -john? 

Mr. Osborne thinks that it would 
not do to use the license plan, and I 
think I agree with him; at any rate I 
think itis not the best plan. How 
would it do to take the plan I have 
already hinted at, and let government 
sell out the territory just as it sold 
out the soil for cultivation? The first 
thought may be that the territory has 
already been sold and cannot be sold 
over again, but a lawyer will hardly 
make that objection, for, so far as 
nectar is concerned, the territory has 
never been sold, and no land owner, I 
think, pretends to control it. Besides, 
the farmer, although in a general 
sense he owns his place and can do 
what he pleases with it and on it, 
really owns it only for certain pur- 
poses or uses. He can by no means 
do exactly as he pleases. For in- 
stance, some years ago I bought some 
hives with movable frames and put 
them in use. Mr. R. C. Otis called on 
me and told me they infringed ona 
a patent-right owned by him, and I 
cheerfully paid him $10 that I might 
own the 37 acres that I already had 
paid for and owned for some other 

urposes, but for the purpose of using 

angstroth hives, the territory up to 
this time had not belonged to me. 

With this plan of buying territory I 
think Mr. O. will not hold his objec- 
tion that monopolies would be fos- 
tered, for there would be no more 
monopoly in bee-keeping than in 
farming, but the same competition. 


By the plan I suggest, Mr. O’s last | P® 


objection, you see, will disappear for 
Mr. Smith would not pasture bis bees 
on lands of Mr. Jones, but on his own. 
If the objection is made that Jones 
owns the nectar that is on his farm, it 
may be taken from him if it is for the 
ago good just as my land may 

taken from me, to be used asa 
road, and if he is damaged thereby let 
the damage be paid. But I think it 
will easily appear that instead of 
being damaged he is benefited by the 
visits of the bees. 

I think I agree with Mr. Osborne in 
his closing sentiment, that the well- 
— bee-keeper can defy competi- 

ion (under favorable circumstances), 
but the fact still remains that under 
existing laws he may be so encroached 
upon like Messrs. Heddon and Doo- 
little, that he may suffer loss there- 
from. 

And now, if Mr. O. thinks there is 
nothing unfair about it, I would like 
to come over on his side for awhile, 
to say that an objection occurs to me 
that he has not mentioned. Suppose 
we consider three miles as far as bees 
travel, and I own three miles in every 
direction from my home, putting 
thereon at my home enough bees to 
stock the ground. Whoever owns the 











territory adjoining mine may put 
apiaries all around me close up to my 
territory line, and thus take the 
greater part of the nectar that I 
thought was mine. Is there any way 
out of this difficulty ? 

Since writing the above, Mr. C. G. 
Beitel, on page 807 of the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL for 1886, gives us 
another legal opinion, and thinks that 
in Pennsylvania class legislation 
would not do. Now,in the part of 
Pennsylvania where I was born and 
where [ spent many happy days, class 
legislation was and still is very popu- 
lar, if you call it class legislation for 
a farmer to purchase and own his own 
farm. And just that same kind of 
legislation I think is needed for the 
bee-keeper. Why does Mr. Beitel, 
too, assume that pee of location 
has anything to do with legislation ? 

And now, on page 9, Mr. J. R. Roe- 
buck desires legislation against cider- 
mills. I have had full benefit of 
cider-mills and sorghum mills, and 
wish they were away, but I do not 
think it would be a good plan to ask 
for any legislation concerning them. 

Marengo, 4 Ills. 


- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Use of Comb Foundation, éte, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


It is evident that those who oppose 
the non-use of full sheets of founda- 
tion in the brood-nest when hiving 
swarms do not fully understand my 
position. 

On page 120, Mr. Cates says: “If 
it should be a good season they (the 
bees of a swarm hived upon empt 
frames) will just about fill the brood- 
chamber of a Langstroth hive. When 
hived upon combs or foundation each 
colony would store from 40 to 60 
unds of fine honey, and leave plenty 
in the brood-chamber for winter.” 


If avery large brood apartment is 
used, a good share of it is virtually 
devoted to the storing of surplus, and 
I have always advocated the furnish- 
ing of the surplus apartment with 
foundation or drawn combs. When 
l hive a swarm upon empty frames, 
or rather upon frames furnished with 
starters only, the brood-nest is con- 
tracted so that some of the bees must 
work in the sections, which are taken 
from the old hive and contain combs 
in all stages of growth. By this 
method I have always secured more 
honey than when full sheets of foun- 
dation or combs were used in the 
brood-nest. 

Doubtless all would be glad to save 
the expense of foundation, and secure 
more honey besides; but it seems 
difficult to fully explain, in a few 
short articles scattered through the 
different bee-papers, so that every 
one will comprehend all the points 
that have a bearing upon this prob- 
lem ; and, at the suggestion of Mr. A. 
I. Root, I have written a book upon 
the subject, in which I have also 
touched briefly upon some other im- 
portant points connected with the 
profitable production of comb honey. 





——_ 
——= 


The book is now in = And as soon 
as itis published, the price ang other 
particulars will be stated. 


CAPPINGS OVER HONEY, 


I would say to Mr. C. P. Dadant 
that the probable reason why honey 
in sealed cells does not candy, ani 
does candy in unsealed cells, ‘is jy. 
cause the. latter has no protection, 
while the former has, although thy 
protection may not be absolutely ip. 
pervious. There is also another point: 
Unsealed honey may not be go thor. 
oughly ripened as sealed honey, ang 
the more completely that honey 
ripened the slower it is to candy. 


If the cappings over honey are ab. 
solutely impervious, I do not under. 
stand how the honey can so increag 
in bulk as to ooze from the cells, as it 
does when we say that 1t “ sweats.” 

Rogersville,¢é Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal 


How to Prevent Swarming, 


B. F. WOODCOCK. 





I have now read three reports of 
enormous crops of honey without any 
increase; others say, ‘ [ allow no in- 
crease.”” One man with over 150 colo- 
nies, spring count, reports the best 
flow of honey he ever saw, and then 
closes with great complacency, say- 
ing, ‘‘I allowed no increase.” Wil 
some of the brethren please tell w 
just how to do this thing duringa 
a copious flow of honey ? 


I started last spring with 69 colonies, 
and secured 8,450 pounds of honey, 
about three-fifths being comb. | 
wanted but little increase, but I got 
over 50 swarms, all the same. Yes, 
in spite of tiering up, ng 
cutting out ueen-cells, hiving bac 
and driving back, out they came pell- 
mell,helter-skelter! My increase wasil 
colonies,but how many swarms issued 
I do not pretend to say. I put two and 
three swarms together, or they put 
themselves together, more properly 
speaking. One day I had 11 swarms 
in about 60 minutes ; while three were 
in the air, my assistant (a little boy 2 
years old) cried out: “ Here comes 
another one !” ‘* Yes, and by the way, 
look at No.26 kicking each other out. 


When I hived a swarm back, and 
cut out queen-cells, they often took 
the sulks and would not work evel 
when I gave them more surplus room 
than they could occupy. I killed the 
queen in several instances, and cut 
out queen-cells after 8 days, and ye 
they would not work. 


Ican control swarming to 4 ve 
great extent by tiering rapidly a0 
giving room a little before they need 
it, but imperfectly filled sections bis 
been the result with me every tle 
How to prevent swarming, and at be 
same time sacrifice neither the qual 
tity nor the quality, or rather the pe 
fect finish of our honey, is with me i 
vital question at this time, and 1W 
ever hold in grateful remembran® 
the one who shall tell me how todo! 

Pleasantville,? Iowa. 
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for the American Bee Journal 
the Wisconsin State Convention. 


Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
rictation met at Madison, Wis., on 
Feb. 3, 1887, with some 60 bee- keepers 
in attendance. 

Pe aret subject introduced was, 
“flow to sell honey ?” upon which 
Mr, E. A. Morgan, of Columbus, read 
an essay. He recommended selling 
comb honey to grocerymen by com- 
mercial travelers, in @ Manner similar 
to that in which other goods are sold, 
He advocated selling extracted honey 
‘nj and 10 pound pails direct to con- 
sumers, and for this purpose going 
ground among consumers once a 
month. He took strong grounds 
against shipping to commission men 
onaccount of their unreliability. The 
discussion of this subject suggested 
that we should not assert granulation 
asatest of purity, for some kinds of 
honey do not alwaysgranulate. Wild 
bergamot ——- and honey-dew 
were said to be of this class. 

An essay on ‘* Howshall we increase 
our profits ?”’ was presented by Mr. 
rank Minnich, who made the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

1. An isolated place with plenty of 
honey-producing plants. 2. Cheap, 
onvenient hives. 3. Not too man 
bee-spaces for the bees to fill wit 
‘mountains’ of wax to climb over 
in reaching the sections. 4. Plenty of 
beesin the hive. 5. Small starters, 
hat consumers may not object to the 


wax-centres in thecomb. 6. Tiering| F 


p sections. 

The statistics of bee-keepers pres- 
pnt, so far as collected, showed 1,866 
olonies, spring count; 3,039, fall 
ount; 41,450 pounds of comb honey, 
and 144.412 pounds of extracted. The 
average yield per colonv, spring count, 

as 99 pounds, of which about 28 per 
ent. was comb honey. The amount 
bn hand yet was 10,440, being about 6 
per cent. of the crop produced. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President C. A. Hatch read his 
nnual address, after which Frank 
McNay gave a talk on “‘ Surplus re- 
eptacles.” He recommended shallow 
rames with separators for holding 

lions; also favored cases for hold- 
ng sections, giving the bees but a 
éw at first, and increasing the num- 
ber a8 the colonies became strong and 
he honey flow increased. 

Mr. Gammon and a few others pre- 
‘tto dispense with separators, but 
majority favored their use. 

Dr. Vance read an essay on “‘ The 
alue and uses of honey—its adapta- 
Hon to the human system,” which 
ill be useful if published hereafter. 
Hon. George Grimm being intro- 
uced, made a few very pleasant re- 
harks, after which he was questioned 
pou the subject of “* Wintering bees.” 
He said that if other eondliions are 
‘right, a cellar may be either wet or 
ry. Pure food, a slight upward ven- 
_ of the hive, strong colonies, 
vd a proper temperature are the most 
nportant conditions. 

" hat Causes swarms to issue late 

efall?” Mr. Grimm said that it 


is sometimes caused by the bees 
superseding their queens. Mr. Rob- 
inson said that buckwheat blooming 
late sometimes causes it. 

Mr. E. France read an essay on 
‘**Controlling increase.”” He extracts 
once a week, destroys queen-cells if 
any are started, and divides the 
strongest colonies by taking two 
frames of brood with adhering bees, 
to form new colonies. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening meeting Was a very 
pleasant one. The principal subject 
discussed was ‘“ Marketing Honey,” 
upon which nearly every one had 
something to say. Dr. Vance, Rev. 
H. A. Winter and others advised the 
distribution of small tracts or leaflets 
calling attention to the pests. excel- 
lence and cheapness of honey as an 
article of food. Mr. Winter recom- 
mended peddling it near home, and 
showing it from house to house. Mr. 
Wilcox approved of peddling, pro- 
vided it should not be peddled at the 
same price at which it is sold to re- 
tailers. If we sell small packages to 
neighbors at the same price that we 
sell it to grocerymen, we shall soon 
destroy their retail trade. 

The convention did not think that a 
honey-producers’ association for the 

urpose of fixing, controlling or regu- 
ating prices of honey could ever be 
made practicable. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, C. A. Hatch; Ist Vice- 
President, H, A. Winter; 2nd Vice- 
President, George Grimm ; Secretary, 
Wilcox; and Treasurer, M. 
Plumb. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at the call of the President, in 
February, 1888. F. WILcox, Sec. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal 


Moving Bees before Wintering. 


THOMAS STOKES. 


The queries during the past year have 
been a volume of knowledge, but none 
of them more opportune than No. 315, 
where the question is asked if bees 
would be as likely to winter well 


hauled 80 rods, or picked up and 
carried right into the cellar. 


As Iwas to move to another place 
in the spring, I thought it best to dig 
a cellar and over it build a workshop, 
and move the bees into it where they 
would be ready inthe spring. There 
is no cellar here fit for bees, and for 
three years I have wintered them in 
clamps; butin this cold climate of 
such severe changes, as we have sev- 
eral times through the winter when 
the mercury will go down from about 
freezing to from 10° to 20° below zero 
by morning, it is too much for any- 
thing butan underground repository, 
and have them in first-class condition 
in the spring. 

On Nov. 17 it was mild in the morn- 
ing, and the ground was thawed about 
an inch in depth. I drew them up in 
a light wagon, taking the 48 colonies 
in five loads, having first securely 
fastened them in their hives. In the 





evening I took a lantern, opened all 





the hive-entrances, and the bees came 
rushing out, but very few flew. After 
—_— all the entrances I darkened 
the lantern and waited awhile; on 
nearly all the hives they were hang- 
ing out in front similar to the way 
they do on a hot day in the summer. 

A few evenings afterwards I went 
in again and found they had returned 
to the hives, but afew of the most 
populous were aera. The tempera- 
ture was 47°, so I left the ventilator 
wide open and let it cool down to 40°, 
when they were all quiet. It still 
keeps at that temperature with the 
ventilator closed by filling with pea- 
straw, although we have had much 
severe cold weather. 

A few days ago I was in the cellar 
and they were all quiet, with very 
few dead bees scattered over the 
cellar bottom. So it appears the 
shaking did no harm in this case. 

Minesing, Ont. 


-_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Combinations for Honey-Producers. 


J. M. HICKS. 


On page 106 Mr. Jno. A. Buchanan 
has given us something of practical 
value. It seems to me, from along 
experience, that asa rule all combina- 
tions and unions have proved to be of 
very little value to the masses, but 
often a bonanza to a few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Wealso find that for several years 


J.|past the quotations of honey (not 


glucose) has been very low by the 
various commission men in many 
cities, and especially in Cincinnati 
and Chicago; while at the same time 
I was retailing honey of my own pro- 
duction at 20 cents per pound for ex- 
tracted, and 25 cents per pound for 
comb honey. I have disposed of my 
1886 crop of 4,000 pounds at 20 cts. per 
pound, all of which has been sold 
direct to the consumer, and not a 
pound went into a grocery-store or to 
a commission merchant. 

I have long since found that it takes 
industry to produce as well as sell 
honey ata paying price. The value 
of industry is not very much known 
by our commission merchants, except 
at the expense of the producer ; hence 
every producer should be his own 
salesman, provided he always desires 
good returns. Bre 

It does seem to me, viewing it from 
a practical stand-point, that we asa 
class of honey producers cannot afford 
to form an organization for the pur- 
poses as stated by Mr. Baldridge, to 
fix a price for honey. It seems to me 
to be more like a gambling scheme, 
and should not be tolerated by the 
honey-produces. But as remarked b 
Mr. Buchanan, I prefer to control an 
sell my honey, when I have it, direct 


to those of my immediate vicinity who - 


know me and desire a pure article; 
not to sell at an exorbitant, but ata 
fair living price to the producer. I 
have now been in my present location 
for over 15 years, and I have never 
sold a pound of honey for less than 20 


cents. 
Battle Ground,+o Ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Priority of Location aud Inventions. 


G. M. ALVES. 


I wish to enter a protest against 
certain views held by correspondents 
of the BEE JOURNAL. Mr. Heddon 
thinks that the claims of ** priority of 
location”? are right in morals, but 
doubts whether legislative bodies 
could be induced to enact a law for 
the enforcement of the same. 

Dr. Miller not only accepts the 
principle as right, but goes further, 
and gives it as his opinion that it 
would be _ practicable to make it 
statutory. I hardly thinkit necessary 
to debate the Doctor’s latter opinion 
for the reason that I think few could 
be found who would agree with him. 
I wish, however, to examine the sub- 
— with no reference to legislation. 

he claims of the principle rest on 
acquired property. There can possi- 
bly be no other basis. Its advocates 
will say that it has no legal rights, 
but that being founded upon morals, 
it by right should have, even though 
legislators fail to enact. There is 
much confusion here, let us attempt 
to dispel it. 

First, upon what “a does 
property in general rest? Examine 
any standard treatise on the rights of 

roperty ; consult any competent 
jurist, or properly analyze the subject 
for ourselves, and we will find that it 
rests upon the power to hold—upon 
the right of conquest, or upon public 
policy. Nowhere do we find an 
ethical principle at the bottom. 

In a savage state man acquired 
pro ps) by occupancy or conquest, 
and held it by superior force. In 
time, as association and _ certain 
forms of civilization began to develop, 
the association or State said to the 
occupiers, pay tribute and otherwise 
obligate yourselves to the State, and 
the State will by its own power de- 
fend you in the enjoyment of your 
property. This is the basis upon 
which the rights of property-holders 
are founded to-day. The guarantee 
is from public policy, not from ethics. 


It must be borne in mind, however, 
that there are many things neutral as 
to morals or ethics, but nevertheless 
proper, being founded in the needs of 
the existing state of society, and un- 
der this head lie the rights of property. 

The great confusion of Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Heddon lies in the fact, that 
in this view all property is based upon 
ethical principles, than which there 
can be no greater. misconception. It 
has been seen from the foregoing 
upon what property does rest. In 
the present state of society it is very 
important that property’s established 
rights should firmly hold, but as men 
om grow less selfish, these de- 
mands of property will and are shad- 
ing down this harshness. While this 
process is going steadily on (albeit 
very slowly), we are asked to ac- 
knowledge in theory at least, new and 





Mr. Heddon’s views on inventions, 
on page 22, are likewise defective. A 
man can have no right to an inven- 
tion save that which organized society 
gives him, and to hold this right he 
must use such diligence and such 
prescribed methods as society re- 
quires. When he fulfils these methods, 
society through its holdings of public 
policy will give him his inventions, as 
so much acquired property. When he 
fails to satisfy these prescribed 
methods, the same public policy will 
deny him the acquirement of such 
property. All this is as it should be. 

Itis true that a man of delicacy 
would hardly make use of another’s 
invention, even though unpatented, 
when the inventor objects. But his 
declining so to do, cannot be con- 
strued as an act of acknowledgement 
of the other’s property, but rather as 
the concessions of an unselfish man 
to the demands of a selfish one. 

Let us as law-abiding citizens 
sacredly respect all acknowledged 
property, but let us not for the sake 
of a growing nobler humanity, de- 
mand new and harsher lines of selfish- 
ness. 

Henderson,+o Ky. 














Local Convention Directory. 


1887, Time and piace of Meeting. 
Mar. 16.—St, Joseph Inter-State, at St. Joseph, Mo. 
E. 'T. Abbott, sec., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Apr. 12.—Stark County, at Canton, Ohio. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


@@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











The Proposed Michigan Bee-Law. 
—Chas Walker, of Bravo, Mich., 
writes as follows on Feb. 28, 1887 : 


I have been circulating a remon- 
strance to the Bill against keeping 
bees in this State,now before the 
legislature, and [ have the signatures 
of most of the neighbors of the origi- 
nator of the Bill, not one refusing to 
signit. I have sent it direct to Mr. 
McCormick, who introduced the Bill, 
and I hope that if Prof. Cook is in 
Lansing when this Bill is reached, he 
will see that justice is done. There 
has been no trouble with bees in this 
county (Allegan) that I have ever 
heard of, and why Mr. McCormick 
should take the course he has, is quite 
a mystery to me. 


Chaff Hives for Winter, etc.—J. 
H. Andre, Lockwood,?N. Y., on Feb, 
21, 1887, says: 


Bees have not had a good flight here 
for over three months. Those on the 


harsher views—views that even the| summer stands will be apt to winter 
oldest common law never contem- | poorly, especially those in chaff hives. 


plated. The demand seems to me 
almost monstrous in its selfishness. 


I do not see how any one can advise 
the use of the chaff hives, for to my 


te 


mind they are nothing more 
refrigerators. They will keep 
colony a little warmer during a pro. 
tracted cold spell, but the cold Will 
get in for all of that, and three or foyr 
hours of sunshine will have no effect 
in warming through the acking: 
while those in a single-walled hive 
will get warm enough to partake of 
food, and will be ready for the ¢oiq 
again, I have tested them in the 
same yard, and those in a single 
thickness of wall came through the 
best. Several of those in chaff hives 
= with the cold with plenty of 
oney and clean combs. Would it 
not be a good plan where colonies 
come through weak, and the honey jg 
sour, to put the beeson clean combs 
and feed? The high price of butter 
has caused honey to be used as a sub- 
stitute here, and the crop will be used 
up cleaner than it has been for years, 


Young Bees.—Jno. W. Snuff, Niles, 
? Mich., on March 3, 1887, writes: 


I started last spring with 7 colonies, 
increased them to by natural 
swarming, and took about 500 pounds 
of comb honey, which I sold at 10 
cents per pound in my home market. 
The forepart of the season was good, 
but the latter part was poor on a- 
count of the drouth. I put the bees 
into the cellar about Nov. 20, and 
took them out for a flight on March! 
and 2. Several of the colonies had 
young bees almost ready to fly. The 
temperature of the cellar was at 4° 
to 50° all winter. 


Quiet Bees, ete—W. H. Miller, 
Berrien Springs, Mich., on Mareb |, 
1887, says: 


I commenced the spring of 18% 
with 15 colonies, the most of them 
being in good condtion. I increased 
them to 51 colonies, and most of them 
were put into winter quarters in very 
good condition. I also secured about 
650 pounds of comb honey. I have 
my bees packed out-doors with sav- 
dust, and I think they are doing very 
well go far, for they are keeping very 
quiet, and do not spot the hive much 
when they fly. They have had several 
chances for a flight since being 
packed, and I hope they will come ou! 
all right. 


Wintering Bees, etc.—Alex. los, 
Sullivan ,Ollls., on Feb.28,1887, writes 


I commenced last spring with 3 
colonies of bees, increased them to. 
I lost some queens, and some colonies 
dwindled last fall which left over # 
pounds of fine white clover honey. | 
sold 11 colonies, 6 died during tlt 
winter, 41 have plenty of honey, and? 
are scarce of honey. I am feeditf 
them. They do not seem to be 
strong in numbers. as at this time last 

ear. [ filled the caps with dry hickory 
eaves, which I shall leave on = 
warm weather. I believe they ¥ 
ae to keep the broed warm. |§ 7 
feed syrup for about 3 or 4 we 
commencing as soon as the weailt 





gets warm enough to admit of 
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‘o¢them. I heard that one man 
ta ost all—6 colonies ; another, 3 out 
of 50. I think that in small apiaries 
they are half dead. Men who had 
bees in good condition have lost much 
less. 1am going to use 1-pound sec- 
tions, 7 in a tier, 4 tiers to the hive, 
and will tier up as needed. 





Using Comb Foundation.— John 
McKern, Dryden,© N. Y., asks: 


Does Mr. Demaree give a swarm 
full sheets of foundation or only 
starters, and are those Swarms apt to 
east other swarms when working for 
comb honey? Ihave had swarms in 
2-story hives and working for ex- 
tracted honey with plenty of room, 
swarm out after they had been to 
work some time. 


[By request Mr. G. W. Demaree re- 
plies as follows :—ED.] 


My management depends on the 
the purpose I have in view. If I wish 
to prevent increase, I put the swarms 
on half the usual number of standard 
frames, using only starters in them 
and fill up the spaces at the sides o 
the frames with division-boards 
cleated on their sides so as to make 
them stand 44-inch apart. Over all 
goes a metal queen-excluder, and on 
this sets the first “tier” of surplus 
cases. By this management the whole 
force of the new colony (swarm) is 
spent in producing surplus, and 
comes out asa mere nucleus, and is 
disposed of as such at the close of the 
season, either by uniting or letting 
them play out. If increase is desira- 
able, Lhive the swarms on full sets 
of frames filled with foundation, and 
give the colonies an abundance of 
room as fast as they need it, practic- 
ing the tiering system to supply their 
wants. If the queens are old there 
will be danger of swarms issuing, but 
ordinarily no swarms will issue from 
new colonies, if the queens are satis- 
actory to the workers. This influ- 
ence, Or queen condition, gives us the 
key to the situation.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





Good Results.—W. H. Graves, New 
‘arlisle,~o Ind., on Feb. 26, 1887, says: 


1 had 36 colonies, spring count, in 
886, and increased them to 70. The 
athered over 2.000 pounds of com 
oney in one and two pound sections, 
vhich I have sold in my home market 
or from 9 to 14 cents per pound, 
hostly for 1244 cents. 





Bees Recovering from Diarrhea.— 
has. W. Banker. Menomonee,~o Wis., 
n Feb. 28, 1887, writes : 


Iput 17 colonies of bees into the 
pllar about the middle of November, 
P56, all in good condition except 2 
hat Were a little light in stores, but 
ad plenty of bees; they seem to be 
lright as yet. When I put the bees 
to the cellar the temperature was 
suary tie a otter cee eae 3 
j cur 
air. ; it has range om BSP to 880 


er since, and still they arequiet and 


fmingly in as good condition as 


/ 


#| the brood-chamber. 


from 35° to 38° | ] 


need be, except one colony that I 
noticed on Jan. 20, had alittle touch 
of diarrhea, but they seem no worse 
now than they were 10 days after I 
first noticed them. *Do bees after 
being attacked with diarrhea ever 
recover ? The colony was very stron 

in bees, and heavy with stores when 

put them into the cellar. My bees 
are all in 10-frame Simplicity hives, 
and I put them into the cellar with 
the covers on, just as they were on the 
summer stands. 


[*Yes, after a cleansing flight.—Eb.] 





Happy Bees and Bee-Keepers.— 
Jacob Oswalt, Maximo,o O., on Feb. 
18, 1887, writes : 


I commenced the spring of 1886 
with 20 colonies of bees in chaff hives. 
During the summer I harvested 1,000 
pounds of comb honey and increased 
the number of colonies, by natural 
swarming, to 35. Last fall my bees 
oe a fine lot of honey from 

uckwheat and fall flowers, and ‘I 
allowed them to store it all away in 
In November I 
prepared them for winter on the sum- 
mer stands in splendid condition. On 
Jan. 23 they had a regular frolic, and 
now ae are all alive, strong and 
doing well. I have now as many bees 
as a novice can handle, and 1 feel like 
the boy who caught the bear, ** I can’t 
hold it, I can’t let it go.” The bee- 
keepers of eastern Ohio are in good 
spirits, and a good report may be ex- 
pected from them the coming summer. 





Hand-Holes in (Crates, etc.—J. B., 
of Iowa, asks the following: 


[1. What is the best method of cut- 
ting hand-holes in the ends of ship- 
ping-crates? 2. Alsoof making holes 
in brood-frames for wiring ? 


1. The, usual method is to use a 
wabbling-saw, that is, a saw unevenly 
fastened on the saw-arbor; but we 
use and prefer a cutter-head in place 
of a saw. 

2. Punch the holes with a set of 
brad-awls operated by a treadle.— Ep. ] 


Bees all Right.—T. F. Bingham, 
Abronia,? Mich., on March 1, 1887, 
says: 


My bees are in fine condition, both 
those that are out-doors and those in 
the cellar. They have not seemed to 
care whether they had a flight or not, 
but to-day every bee that desired to 
do so, had a flight, and are all in good 
condition. 


Honey-Production in California.— 
J. W. Johnson, McFall-o Mo., writes : 


On page 118, Mr. Segars, of Califor- 
nia, wrote about honey-production in 
that State, and bewailing the low 
price of honey, but he forgets that in 
that country they seldom have any 
oss of bees, and secure twice as 
much honey per colony as we do here, 





while we lose many colonies in win- 





tering, and produce much less honey 
percolony. A man from this place 
went to Arizona last fall,and when 
he returned he told me that bees in 
that Territory produced 300 pounds of 
honey per colony, and that at no time 
of the year could they not get enough 
for their living. Here a bee-keeper 
must be at the expense of making a 
cellar, withstand blizzards, and often 
lose 50 colonies of bees in one winter ; 
so I do not think that a bee-keeper in 
California ought to grumble at the 
low price of honey, for he can count 
on scarcely any loss, and an almost in- 
variable honey crop. As to organiz- 
ing to uphold prices, I think that such 
te ane apa would be quite ineffect- 
ual—the country is too large for that. 





The Need of Frequent Flights.— 


Green R. Shirer, Greene, Lowa, on 
March 2, 1887, writes : 


lexamined my bees yesterday and 
found 4 colonies dead and 3 others 
nearly so; the rest hada good flight 
then, and I think they will come 
through all right. I h 51 colonies. 
in the fall packed in chaff on the sum- 
mer stands; they nearly all have 
diarrhea pretty badly. There are 
signs of a general break-up in the 
weather, and if our bees can have 
frequent flights they will be all right. 

« 


Frequent Flights for Bees.—D. M. 
Stoler, Saxton,? Pa., on Feb. 25, 1887, 
writes : 


My bees had their first flight on 
Jan. 21, completely spotting hives and 
snow in relieving themselves. We 
have had five weeks of mild weather 
since then, bees flying every few days 
during this time. Isaw them work- 
ing on rotten apples and 
water. I had to close the 
Jan. 30 to prevent ~~ * 
colony carried out a few dead young 
bees. Iam wintering my bees on the 
summer stands, with nothing around 
the hives ; some gre in Simplicity and 
some in the autaugqua double- 
walled hives. All are doing well so 
far. Twelve inches of snow fell in 4 
hours to-day, with indications for 
colder weather. 


athering 
ives on 
also one 





Successful Wintering.—J. W. San- 
ders, Le Grand,© Iowa, on March 3, 
1887, writes: 


Our long cold winter is pretty well 
gone, and at this time, from the re- 

rts I get, bees seem to be winter- 
ing finely. [have not heard of any 
signs of bee-diarrhea yet. I put 61 
colonies into the cellar, and with one 
or two exceptions all seem to be doing 
well; still the next four weeks may 
make achange. I have kept the tem- 
perature of the cellar, by close watch- 
ing, from 38° to 46°. believe the 
great problem in successful wintering 
is plenty of young bees in the fall; 
plenty of good honey in store; see 
that all are prepared late in the sea- 
son for winter; and a good cellar for 
wintering, where the temperature is 
easily kept above 40°, and well sup- 
plied with pure air. 
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Special Hotices. 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much troubie, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 








—— —_ 


Preserve your Papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


- —_- - 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
for the BEE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of. cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up aclub. 


_——_- —- 


We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
{pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


——_—————_+ <-— 
One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 


of the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL for 1887, 
will richly repay every apiarist in America, 





- 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches. —We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 
thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good 1-Ib. sections, 10@12¢.; choice, 1244@13c. Not 
much call for extracted, and very little for comb. 

BEESW AX,—25c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Feb. 21. 161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 10@12c.; in 2-lbs., 9@10c.; off grades, 1 to 2 
cts. per Ib. less. Buckwheat, in 1-lb. sections, 8@ 
8hé6c.; in 2-lbs., 7@74c. Extracted, California. 5@ 
54ec.; buckwheat, 4@¢44¢c. Supply of comb boney 
is large, and demand for all kinds is improving. 
BEESW AX.—21@23¢c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Jan. 21, 34 Hudson 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—Extracted is firm at 4@4}¢c., and comb 
at 8@12¢. oe. 

.—19@2 


A Ic, 
SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


BEES 
Feb. 9. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—1-Ib. packages of white clover honey 
at 14@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@12c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Demand for 1-lb. sections lively. 
BEESW AX.—24 cts. per Ib. 
Feb.11. BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Few sales are reported. Best white 
comb, 12%c.; Fall comb honey, 10@1ic. Extrac- 
ted is offered for 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.— Firm at 23c, 

Feb. 11. M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 4@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb brings 12@15c. per Ib. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@2zc. per |b. for 
00d to choice yellow. 
Jan. 22. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y.—Choice white, in i-lb. sections, sells at 
13¢c.; second quality white,12c.: dark 1-lbs., 9@10c.: 
white 2-Ibs.. 11@12c. Extracted,6c. Market dull. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

Feb. 15. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—We quote choice 1-lb. sections at 12@ 
1246c.; 2-Ibs., 11@i2c. No call for dark. White ex- 
tracted, in barrels and kegs, 6@6‘¢c.; in smal! pack- 
ages, 7@8c.; dark, in barrels and kegs,5@5\¢c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

Jan. 19. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Comb, extra white, 12@13 
cts.; amber to white, 84@11. Extracted, white, 
444@4Kc.; amber and candied, 3%@4c. Trade is 


quiet. 
Jan. 10. 0. B. SMITH & CO., 453 Front 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote white clover 1-pounds at 
12c.; dark 1-ibs., 8@10¢.; white clover 2-lbs., 10@11 
cts,; dark 2-lbs,,7@9ce. Extracted, white clover, 
6c.; durk, 4@5c.; white sage, 5@5}¢c.; amber,444@5. 
BEES W AX.—20@ 23¢. 
Jan. 13. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12¢.; latter price 
is for choice white clover. Strained, in barrels, 
3}4@414c. Extra fancy of bright color and in No, i 
ackages, 44 advance on above prices. Extracted 
n barrels. 444@5c.; in cans,5@6c. Market dull. 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 2!c. for prime. 
Feb. 3. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this BEE JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 


——-— a 





apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 


$< 
OUR CLUBBING LIST, 


We supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following publics. 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid, 


The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... . f 
The Apiculturist ...........,.. 
Canad 
Rays of Light 
The 7 above-named papers 
and Cook’s Manual 

Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book 
Guide and Hand-Book 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 


' S : Sore 


ssrssse 
sd cab pole atten sake \ au oe Gin pat bea 


Sssssseas SKRASEKA 


s 


‘ 


et DD CO 2D 0D 


~ 


o 


One yearly subscription for the Americay 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column, 


——_ 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System js 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ney 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that ca 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can nowk 
obtained at this office. 





More Premiums.—Mr. L. J. Diehl, of 
Butler, Ind., offers a colony of Italian bee 
as a present to the person sending to this 
office the largest club of subscribers fo 
1887. The subscriptions may be sent ins 
any time before the first of May at our reg 
lar club rates, and additions made as dé 
sired, but it must be stated that you @ 
working for that premium, so that we c# 
keep account of the subscriptions. 





Wucea Brushes are employed for 
moving bees from the combs. They are 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate 
bees. As each separate fiber extends 
whole length of the handle as well 3 
brush, they are almost indestructad 
When they become sticky with honey, ti 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as £0 
asever. The low price at which they ! 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six 
more of them, so as to always have ¢ 
handy. We can supply them at 5 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by® 
add 1 cent each for postage 





When Renewing your subscript 
please try to get your neighbor who i 
bees to joiri with you in taking the# 


<2 Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL | JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that 00° 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one | can afford to do without it. We will pre 
intending to get up aclub can have sample | a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- | sending us three subscriptions—with 8 
terview, by sending the names to this office, | direct to this office. It will pay sy 





or we will send them all to the agent. 


devote a few hours, to get subscribers 
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System and Success. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
for 50 colonies (120 PAGES). ...-,... 204. $100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) ..... «+++. 
« 2900 colonies (420 pages) ..........- 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
pook, and are therefore the moat desirable. 


$A 


FE. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 park Row, New York, inserts advertise- 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Yagazines with more promptness and at 
ower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
wetting up advertisements in the most at- 
manner, and guarantees entire 
In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 


> _s<>e- 


tractive 
satisfaction. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we Will club for $1.50. 





There is no Mistake in insisting that— 
is in all other things, so in advertising—the 
best is the cheapest, no matter what its first 

ost may be. 





The Western World Guide and Hand 
Bok of Useful Information, contains the 
eatest amount of useful information ever 
ut together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
ni the book is well worth adollar. To any 
mesending us two new subscribers besides 
is own, with $3.00, for one year, we will 
sent a copy of this valuable book. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 














TANTED.—Three live men to work in 
an Apiary and Nursery. 
Att. 8. I. FREEBORN, Ithaca, Wis. 


OR SALE CHEAP, for cash, 1 to 100 Colo- 
nies; Bees by the pound, of either Italian or 
bino Bees, and ENS. — Address, OTTO 
~ OW, (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), Detroit, Mich. 
ONT GET LEFT !—Nothing extends 
reputation equal to the brilliant Chromo 

Card. See page 77, or address, 

J, H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, N. Y. 
6W(3tm)40t 





? 

Atracted Honey For Sale. 
We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
HITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
iting from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
vill deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 

lb. Orders solicited. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
B&£ 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


My of ITALIAN 
| Colonies and HYBRID 
BEES (with lots of brood), in 2- 
story Standard 
*, almost given away. 
5 olonies... $7 50 ) See advertisement in 
ite « 700>American Bee Jour- 
- 6 00 ) nal, numbers for Feb. 
py Address, W. T. MADDOX, 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 





Langstroth 


APIARY FOR SALE 


AVING otber interests which claim my 

attention, I wish to sell = apiary of 
138 Colonies, in the village of Winnebago, 
Ills.—7 miles from Rockford, and 100 
miles west of Chicago. The location is 
first-rate, and no other apiary near. The 
past season. 82 colonies increased to 138, and 
gave 7,000 lbs. surplus—nearly all white cio- 
ver, and 45o0f it comb; 2,300 Ibs. sold at 
home for cash without peddling. Langstroth 
Hives, with good Combs, Tiering-up Section- 
Cases, Division-Boards and Feeders, Extrac- 
tor, and good Honey-House. (Rented place 
of one acre.) 


If not Sepeeee of before April, it will be 
sold at auction. 


Cc. M. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


6ESt WINNEBAGO, ILLS. 
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‘NOINIdO HSTTONG 


A SAMPLE COPY 


Of the AMMERICAN APICULTURIST 
will be sent free to all who apply. 


Address, HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
10Atf 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE ziving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal druge used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engra of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and muc> valuable information, 


Price 85 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I1). 


BEAUTIFUL. 


LUL-IN-ONE-PIECE Sections, smooth 
inside and out. Comb Foundation, Alsike 
Clover Seed, and everything needed in the 
apiary. 
Send for free price list, and samples of 
Sections and Foundation. 
M. H. HUNT, 




















BELL BRANCH, Wayne Co., MICH. 
f 


10Et Near Detroit. 








SECTIONS. 


Ameke a specials of the manufacture of 
VE-TAILED SECTIONS of the White 
Poplar, the whitest and best wood for the pu: 

We make all styles and sizes, but recommend the 
Side-Opening Sections as opener to any other. 
The great accuracy and fine finish of our tions 
are the admiration of everybody. Sample 3 cents 
Price-List of Supplies tree. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER 
DELPH 


sett | —s NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 
DONT BUY QUEENS, 
HIVES, SECTIONS or SUPPLIES 
before you send for my Catalogue and 

Price-List. Address, 
J.P. H. BROW 
8E6t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
Rabi ot Rating Drinkins, Drees, Stooping 

al 0 7. ? J ee 
Bathing, Working, etc. 




















IT TELLS ABOUT 

What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathi Best way, 
Things to Do, sungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid th 
Perils of Summer, Clething—what to Wear, 
How to Breathe, How much to 
Overheating Houses, Con ous 
Ventilation. How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise. 
Occupation for Invalids,| Care of Teeth 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Na 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! Affections, 

edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Ey Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
pm ga ag -+—~ ay Ach | 
en . Dys 0) 
Fetid Feet. Freckles, Heudache. Hiccough, Fives, 
ay og ee nflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism rm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mou Sore 
Ni ples, Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings an 
Bites, weating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 

Price only 85 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES for SALE, Cheap. 


100 Colonies of American-reared Ital- 
ian Bees, best strain, strong, and in 
10-frame wired Simplicity hives ; for sale at. 
$8.00 per Colony. Z. A. CLA ’ 

SEtf ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A, E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 


SECTION HONEY BOXES, 


made from white poplar, (the best timber in 
the world for honey-boxes), Clamps, and a Woed 
Thumb-Secrew for Clamps. Separators and 
Wood Sides. #” LIGHTNING GLUERS 
Shipping-Crates, Bee-Escapes, Bee-Feeders, and 


MANUS BEE-SMOKERS, 


all made of the best material and in a workman- 
likemanner. Send stamp for Sample SECTION 
and Price-List. 2E1i2t 
A NEW HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 
THE SIMPLEST and cheapest in the market. 
No special cons. ucted can or vessel required. 
Any common molasses or whisky barrel or other 
suitable vessel at hand will do. It extracts as 
clean and fast as any other two-frame extractor. 
It is suitable for American or Langstroth frames 
up to 13x20. It weighs only 8 lbs. ready for ship- 
ment. Price in the flat, $2.50; set up, $2.75. State 
right to make, use and sell, #10. Date of patent 
Feb. 9, 1886. Send for circulars to the inventor 
and manufactor. J,C. ME 
1VA6t O’QUINN, Fayette Co.. 
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THE ‘ BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


HILE attending the North American 

Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Indianap- 
olis, we learned there was a rumor afioat 
that the Patent on the ONE-PIECE SECTION 
had been set aside—circulated by unprin- 
cipled parties, to mislead bee-keepers. We 
would say in regard to this, that such is not 
the case. It is now before the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, at Washington, and will probably be 
decided before a great while, when we will 
notify all through the Bee Journal. Until 
then pay no attention to rumors. 

Before ordering write us for prices. We 
will furnish you Sections as cheap as the 
cheapest. Let us hear from you before you 
order. Address, 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


Watertown, Wis., Nov. 1, 1886. 
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"Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. Bee Advertisement in another column. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Electrotypes of Engravings. 


WE can furnish Electrotypes of Engrav- 
ings used in the BEE JOURNAL or in our 
Catalogue, at 25 cents = square inch. If 
to be sent by mail, add 10 percent. for pos- 
tage. No single Electrotype sold for less 
than 25 cents. Measure from outside points 
shown, on both the length and width of the 
printed impression. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 W. Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-Vandervort Comb Fan, Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column 


' 

Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 

of all kinds kept in stock, 
at low rates. 

THE QUINBY SMOKER 
a specialty. 

Send for Llustrated Price-List 

Ww. E. CLARK, 
Successor to L. C. Root, 
Oriskany, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


Price 5 cents. You need this pamphlet, and m 
free bee artd supply circular. 7Att. 


OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa 
































BEESW AX. 


We pay 23c. per ib., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
hould always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 





BEES and HONEY, 


Man: sement of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “fully up with the times ” in all the Im- 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


(2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, * Bees and 
Honey,”’ will be sent for $1.75. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I 4 now prepared to supply dealers and others 
wit 





Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 

of all kinds. I make as ity of LANGSTROTR 

AND MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 

cupety Convers solicited. My Sections are all made 

from Poplar. Address, 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 


11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 





the interests of those who are 


All men seeking Health, Strengtn 

andEnergy should avoid drugging 

the stomach and send for Prof. 
MARSTON’S TREATISE, 

EN DE which is published especially in 
Weak, Neryous and De- 

MA y "Yi you have been 


M bilitated. 
drugged and humbugged send at 
onee for this FREE BOOK, 
Replete with information of value 
to young and old men. 


THE MARSTON "0. 19 Park Place, New York. 
_46A17 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


=== High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
<q feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
4 Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed 


(Echinops spheerocephalus, ) 
We can supply this seed POST-PAID 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50: 4 
ounces, $2 ; 4% pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 
pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


for my New Book—“A 
Send 15 Cents Year meer the Bees;”’ 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGUO, ILLS. 


NON SMARMiNG BEE-HIVES. 
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Most practical for surplus honey 

in the World. Excellent for rear- 

ing Pacens ; also for Increase, when desired. 
2 cents for Circulars. 

VICTOR W. CLOUGH, GENESEO, ILLS. 





and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





New Reversible Hive, 


The cheapest, simplest and most practical 
Hive ever offered to the public. 

H. D. Cutting. of Clinton, Mich., says :- 
** Let me congratulate you on having sucha 
good hive ; your ‘ reversible’ section-case js 
perfection itself.” 



























































: ‘ Re 
Sample Hive, complete and painted, $2.50, That 1 
Send your name and post-office address, i 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive age, It 
our 32-page Illustrated Catalogue, free. 
Address, E. 8S. ARMSTRONG, 
9Atf JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. The 
— 1886 ig 
of Ch 
A Year among the Bees, am << 
! it pay, 
BEING are tra 
A Talk about some of the Implements, Plaw It is ed 
ont any - a has for ~ eens vine Kalun¢ 
Ww 
Production of Honey his Exciusive 
Business. 
BY DR. C- C. MILLER. The 
genera! 
Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wort promise 
»f about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely boun! 20 serio 
tn cloth. Address, will be | 
THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, to place 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL sirable 
1 COLONIES of Italian BEES for Prices, 
Sale. DANIEL WHITMER, 
9ASL South Bend, Ind. 
ate In Fl, 
THE BRITISH BEE JOURNA Depate 
one 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISEB. tt the pe 
The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published ev Order of 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, an avera 
contains the best practical information for vhich { 
time being, showing what to do, and when fo 8 
how to do it. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq a an ¢ 
The British Bee Journal and the AMERI ns 
BeE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. =~ ry 
100 COLONIES of BEESHRS“™ 
For sale cheap. Reason, too malian = 
H.N UHAUS, . Wi reles 
TAS8t. Burlington, Racine Co. Very prey, 
a tion to it 
CLOVER SEED ton mence 
att Ceived a I 
We are now selling Alsike Clover Seed ye. 


following prices: $8.00 per bushel, $2.25 per pe 
and 25 cents per pound. Also, Melilot or 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel, $1.75 per P™ 
and 20 cents per pound, by express oF freight. 
All orders promptly filled upon arrival. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 








51Al2t 






923 & 925 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, 


